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THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH PHIL HAS A TALK WITH HIS FATHER, 
AND REVIEWS HIS PAST HISTORY. 
“T MUST go to Chicago, father,” said I, 
_~ one evening, after we had been discuss- 
ing our domestic relations with more than 


usual earnestness. 
3 “Why to Chicago, Philip? What put that 





idea into your head?” replied my father, with 
a kind of deprecatory smile. 

“*T don’t feel as though I could live any 
longer in this state of doubt and uncertainty.” 

“Really, Philip, I don’t think you need 
worry yourself to that extent.” 

“‘T can’t help it. I want to know whether 
my mother is alive or dead. She may have 
been in her grave for a year for aught we 
know.” 

‘Not so bad as that, Philip. I am sure if 
anything had happened to her, we should have 
heard of it,” added my father, mildly; but [ 
saw that he had more feeling on the subject 
than he chose to manifest. 
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‘*It seems to me inhuman and unnatural to 
live in this way,” I persisted, perhaps a little 
more impatiently than I ought to have spoken. 

‘It is all my fault, my son,” said my father, 
meekly. 

**T don’t think so.” 

‘Don’t compel me to review the bitter ex- 
perience of the past. You know it all.” 

‘*T don’t mean to blame you, father.” 

* Certainly it is not your mother’s fault that 
an ocean rolls between her and me.” 

“*T am willing to allow that it is your fault, 
and mine too, in a sense different from what 
you meant, that our family is still separated.” 

I perceived that my father was considerably 
affected by what I had said; and, as he re- 
lapsed into silence, apparently to give vent to 
the emotions which disturbed him, I did not 
press the subject any further at that moment. 
But I felt all that I had said, and I thought 
something ought to be done. I was thor- 
oughly in earnest, and I felt that it would be 
my fault if our little family continued to be 
separated for a much longer period. 

I was nearly sixteen years old; and into 
that brief space had been crowded a strange 
and varied experience. In order that my 
readers may know precisely my relations to 
the rest of the world, and understand why I 
was so deeply moved, I must briefly review the 
events of my life. I was born in the city of 
St. Louis, though this was a fact which had 
been patent to mé only a couple of years. I 
had attained unto that worldly wisdom which 
enabled me to know who my father was; but 
I was less fortunate in regard to my mother, 
whom I could not remember that I had ever 
seen, though it was a comfort for me to know 
that my baby eyes had gazed into her loving 
face. 

In the burning of the steamer Farringford, 
on the upper Missouri, in which my father 
and mother and myself —then a child two 
years old — were passengers, I had been com- 
mitted to a raft formed of a state-room door, 
and bolstered with pillows to keep me from 
rolling off. By an accident this frail craft was 
carried away from the burning steamer, then 
aground, and I was separated from my father, 
who, I grieve to say, was intoxicated at the 
time, and unable to do all that he would have 
accomplished in his sober senses. At this 
moment the steamer broke from the shore, 
and was carried swiftly down the mighty 
river. Parents were thus separated from the 
helpless child. 

But it was not ordered that this little 
one should perish in the cold waters of the 





great river in the night and the gloom. An 
old pioneer, trapper, and hunter, Matt Rock- 
wood, had picked me up, and for years had 
nursed me, and cared for me in. his rude log 
cabin, loving me devotedly, and watching over 
me with a woman’s tenderness. For eleven 
years I remained in the field and forest, har- 
dened by the rude life of the pioneer, working 
hard, and winning a large experience in deal- 
ing with the elements around me. A well- 
educated and refined gentleman, driven from 
the haunts of civilization by a fancied wrong, 
became our neighbor, and was my instructor, 
so that I obtained more than a common schoo! 
education from him. By the seeming guid- 
ings of Providence, his wife and daughter 
were sent to him in the wilderness, and re- 
mained there through the season. 

My foster-father was killed in an affray with 
the Indians. Boy as I was, I went through a 
brief campaign with the savages, and my own 
rifle had more than once brought down the 
treacherous foe. I had faced danger and death, 
and I had rescued the daughter of my excel- 
lent friend and instructor, Mr. Gracewood, 
from the Indians. Ella was then, and is now, 
one of my best friends. In the autumn, leav- 
ing the farm and stock to Kit Cruncher, an old 
hunter who had been our friend and neighbor 
for years, I started for the realms of civiliza- 
tion with Mr. Gracewood and his family, tak- 
ing with me the articles found upon me by 
the old pioneer when I was rescued from the 
river. ; 

I had fifteen hundred dollars:in cash, after I 
had paid my fare to St. Louis — the worldly 
wealth of my deceased foster-father. On the 
way down I was separated from my friends by 


an accident, and did not see them again for _ 


several weeks. ButI found a place in the city 
to learn the carpenter’s trade, in which I had 
already made considerable proficiency. I re- 
ceived six dollars a week for my work when it 
was found that I was both able and willing to 
do nearly as much as an ordinary journeyman. 

By a succession of rather singular incidents, 
I discovered that a dissolute, drunken man 
about town was my father — which I regarded 
at the time as the greatest mishap that could 
possibly befall me. But I took him to my 
boarding-house, where good —I might even 
say blessed — Mrs. Greenough took care of 
him, giving to his body the nursing he need- 
ed, and to his spiritual wants the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. What my poor father, who had 
become the moral and physical wreck of what 
he had been before, could not do of his own 
strength, he did with the grace and by the 
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help of God — he abandoned his cups, and 
became a sober, moral, and religious man. 
He attended every service at the Methodist 
church, into whose fold Mrs. Greenough had 
led him, and where, for two years, he had been 
a faithful, consistent, and useful member. 

He was employed as the agent of a very 
wealthy southern planter, who had large pos- 
sessions in St. Louis. He had the care of 
property worth hundreds of thousands, and 
received and disbursed large sums in rents, 
repairs, and building. He had a salary of 
twenty-four hundred dollars a year, more 
than half of which he saved, for we continued 
to live at the humble abode of Mrs. Greenough 
after the dawn of our prosperity. I had saved 
nearly all my wages, and at the Opening of 
my story I was worth, in my own right, about 
two thousand dollars, with which, however, I 
did not purpose to meddle. 

Through all my mishaps I had reached the 
flood tide of prosperity. There was only one 
thing in the wide world that disturbed me; 
and that, at last, almost became a burden to 
me. I had a mother whom I had never seen 
within my remembrance.: She was q beauti- 
ful woman, as her miniature in my possession 
fully testified, as well as those who had known 
her. Mr. Collingsby, her father, had three 
children, of whom my mother was the young- 
est. He was a wealthy man, and formerly a 
resident.of St. Louis, from which he had re- 
moved, partly on account of his business, and 
partly, it was said, to avoid the importunities 
of my father, who made himself very disa- 
greeable in his inebriation. He largely en- 
gaged in railroad and other business enter- 
prises. My mother was travelling in Europe 
with her brother, and was not expected to re- 
turn for several years. 

That which had become a burden to me was 
the desire to see my mother, with the added 
longing to have our little family reunited. 
There was no good reason why we should 
longer be separated. My father was a steady, 
industrious, Christian man, who had repented 
in sackcloth and ashes the errors of his life- 
time. He had written to Mr. Collingsby sev- 
eral times, but no notice had ever been taken 
of his appeals. In vain he assured the father 
of his injured wife that he was an altered 
man; that he drank no liquor, or anything 
that could intoxicate; that he was a member 
in good standing of the Methodist church, 
and that he was receiving a handsome salary. 
Equally vain was the appeal for his son, whose 
existence seemed to be doubted, and was prac- 
tically denied. 
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My mother, being beyond the ocean, could 
not be a party to this cold and inhuman 
silence, as it seemed to me. We were assured 
by those who had seen my grandfather, that 
he was aware of the facts that were known to 
our friends in St. Louis. Mr. Lamar, whose 
acquaintance I had made in the midst of my 
mishaps, had seen Mr. Collingsby, and told 
him the whole story. The rich man laughed 
at it, and declared that it was a trick; that, if 
he was a poor man, Farringford would not 
trouble him. After this revelation my father 
refused to write again. He was sorely grieved 
and troubled, but he still had a sense of self- 
respect which would not permit him to grovel 
in the dust before any man. 

I had worked at my trade two years in St. 
Louis, and considered myself competent to 
do all ordinary work in that line. But I 
worked very hard, for I was ambitious to do 
as much asa man. Iwas growing, and while 
I increased in height, I lost flesh, and was 
lighter in weight than when I had left the 
field and forest. My father thought I was 
working too hard, and Mrs. Greenough sec- 
onded the argument with all the force of a 
woman’s influence. Still I think I should not 
have given up my trade then if my employer 
had not changed his business, thus compel- 
ling me to seek a new situation. I had been 
studying book-keeping for two years, using 
all my evenings in this and other studies. I 
practised it with my father, who was an ac- 
complished accountant, until he declared that 
I was competent to keep any set of books, 
either of a merchant or a corporation. 

Mr. Clinch, my late employer, closed up his 
affairs at the opening of a new year. I could 
find nothing to do in the winter; but when I 
fretted over my inactivity, my father told me 
to improve my handwriting, which, as a car- 
penter, had been rather stiff. I took lessons 
of him, and as he was a practical business 
man, I escaped the vicious habit of flourish- 
ing in my writing. He insisted that I should 
write a plain, simple, round hand, which I 
did. As my fingers became limber, I made ex- 
cellent progress, and I was really proud of my 
penmanship. 

These comparatively idle days were full of 
thought, almost all of which related to my 
méther. I had made up my mind that some- 
thing ought to be done to find her, and inform 
her of the altered circumstances. of her hus- 
band. I-was sure, after reading so often the 
gentle expression of her countenance in the 
picture I had, that she would make us glad as 
soon as she was assured of the reformation of 
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the wanderer. I meant to do something now, 
even if I had to spend my two thousand dol- 
lars in making a voyage to Europe to search 
for her. Her father refused to do anything, 
and it was necessary for us to act in our own 
behalf. It was not the rich man’s money, as 
he averred, that we sought, but only the calm 
bliss of domestic happiness, which I knew 
would come from our reunited family. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH PHIL STARTS FOR CHICAGO, AND 
HEARS A FAMILIAR NAME. 


Y father was gloomy and sad, and I dis- 
liked to say anything more on the pain- 
ful topic; but I was so thoroughly in earnest 
that I could not postpone some decided action. 
It seemed criminal to permit such a matter to 
rest any longer, and I wondered how I had 
been able to keep quiet two years with the 
consciousness that I had a mother whom I 
had seen only with my baby eyes. Some- 
thing seemed to reproach. me for my coldness 
and neglect, though in fact I had done all I 
could to solve the difficulty. My grandfather 
appeared to be suspicious, and even heartless; 
but I knew that my mother was not so. 

Far away she was wandering in foreign 
lands, and though surrounded by the gayest 
of friends, and surfeited in luxury, I could not 
help thinking that now and then, in the still 
watches of the night, her motherly heart re- 
curred to the little one she had lost. Whata 
joy it would be to her to know that her son, 
her lost one, was still alive! If in her ma- 
ternal heart she had ever pictured that babe 
as becoming a stalwart young man, I felt that 
I could already realize her hope. If she had 
ever anticipated the time when her first-born, 
as his beard began to grow, would lavish 
upon her all the tenderness which a mother 
has a right to claim, I felt that I could amply 
reward her desire, and realize her ambition. 

My father was silent. I knew he was con- 
sidering what more he could do to gratify the 
longings of my soul. Perhaps he was weigh- 
ing my proposition to go to Chicago, and 
speak for myself and for him. I could not 
say that my plan was the best, or that any 
good would come of it; and I mentioned it 
because I could think of nothing else that 
looked like decided action. I glanced at him, 
and he saw that I was desirous of resuming 
the topic. 

** Philip, it is my fault that I am separated 
from your mother, and your words sound like 





so many reproaches to me,” said he, with emo- 
tion. ‘But I deserve it all, for though I feel 
that God has forgiven me, he will not spare 
me from all the consequences of my folly and 
sin.” 

‘“*Do not say that, father. Far be it from 
me to utter a reproach for anything you have 
done,” I replied, disturbed by his words and 
his manner. ‘‘Let the past go — ‘let the 
dead bury their dead.’ ” 

‘But the dead will not bury their dead, 
Philip. Your mother left me when she could 
no longer live with me. I do not blame her, 
It was my fault alone.” 

**T only wish to let my mother know what 
has happened; that you are now a good and 
true man.’ I am sure, if she knew this, she 
would hasten to us without a single day’s 
delay.” 

‘‘Of course she is under the influence of 
her father and her brothers. I do not even 
know where she is. If I did I would write to 
her. She will return one of these days, and 
then I will try to see her.” 

‘It may be years before she returns, father. 
They say it will be three years at least.” 

‘* What can we do?” 

“‘T will go to Chicago.” 

‘What good can that possibly do? Will 
you force yourself into the presence of your 
grandfather, and then tell him that you are 
the son of his daughter? He would not be- 
lieve you; he would kick you out of his 
house.” ; 

‘¢T shall not be rash or indiscreet.” 

“But what will you do? What can you 
do?” demanded my father, earnestly. 

*“‘T don’t know; that will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. In spite of my mishaps, fortune 
has favored me in the long run,” I replied; 
but I had no plan whatever for my future 
action. 

**You do not know your grandfather.” 

‘*T never even saw him.” 

‘“*He is not a bad man, by any means; on 
the contrary, he is upright and liberal. But 
he is eminently solid and practical. He is 
old-fashioned, full of dignity and self-respect. 
He believes that the world and all the affairs 
of mankind move in deep-worn ruts. He fol- 
lows only legitimate and recognized channels. 
He rejects anything that is strange and out of 
the common course, and for that reason your 
story would find no favor with him. I doubt 
whether he ever read a novel in his life. If 
you should take all the public officers in St. 
Louis to Chicago with you, and let them 
swear in court that you were the long-lost 
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son of Edward and Louise Farringford, he 
would not believe them. He may be con- 
vinced, but not by anything you can say 
or do.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, father. I wish to go to Chi- 
cago. I have seen but little of the world, and 
| have heard a great deal about that city.” 

“T have no objection to your going to Chi- 
cago — not the least; but I hope you will not 
flatter yourself that you can produce an im- 
pression upon the mind of Mr. Collingsby, or 
his son Richard, who is as near like his father 
as one pea is like another pea. I should 
even like to have you travel for two or three 
months. It would do you good. You might 
go east — to New York and Philadelphia.” 

“JT don't care about going farther than 
Chicago.” 

“Go, by all means; but don't get into a 
quarrel with your grandfather.” 

“I’m not quarrelsome, father.” 

“But Mr. Collingsby would be if you went 
to him with your story, though every word of 
it is true.” 

And so it was settled that I should go to 
Chicago. I intended at least to find out who 
and what my grandfather was. I wanted to 
see him with my own eyes, though he was 
evidently what is regarded as ‘‘a hard cus- 
tomer.” The fact that he was so afforded me 
a new sensation, and I began to glow with an 
unwonted excitement. It was my mission to 
see and convince Mr. Collingsby that I was 
his grandson, unless he should be able to 
prove that I was not so; and one cannot rea- 
sonably be required to prove a negative. It 
was a problem, a difficulty; and I felt, as I 
had in the field and forest, a new life and 
vigor when there was a,real obstacle to be 
overcome. 

My father was certainly very considerate to- 
wards me, and was willing to trust me any 
where that I pleased to go. I had not many 
preparations to make; a small valise held my 
wardrobe, and on Monday morning I crossed 
the river and took the train for Chicago. A 
journey of two hundred and eighty miles, ac- 
comp. ished in about twelve hours, was nota 
very gvcat event, even a dozen years ago; but 
somehow, I do not know why, I felt as though 
I was setting out in a new career of existence, 
I expected to return in a week, or in twa 
weeks, at the most; yet, in spite of my exer- 
tion to make myself believe that the trip was 
quite a commonplace affair, it continued to 
thrust itself upon me as one of great im- 
portance. 

I had taken a few short trips with my father 
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on holidays by railroad, so that a train of cars 
was not quite a new thing to me. However, I 
was no traveller then, and being of an in- 
quiring mind, I was disposed to examine mi- 
nutely everything I saw, and to understand 
the use of every new object. I bought my 
ticket, and stepping back, I amused myself in 
watching the ticket-seller, anxious to solve the 
mystery of a stamping machine he continually 
used. Before I had solved the problem to my 
satisfaction, I heard the bell ring. 

‘* All aboard for Chicago and way stations!” 
shouted the conductor. 

That meant me, and I hastened to obey the 
summons, but rather vexed that I had not 
penetrated the working of the stamping ma- 
chine. I was rather late, and I found the car 
I entered quite full; indeed, there was only a 
single vacant seat, and that was by the side 
of an old woman whose company did not ap- 
pear to be particularly desirable. However, I 
had made up my mind that it is not best to be 
too particular in this world, and I walked up 
the aisle with the intention of taking the seat. 
I found it was already appropriated to the old 
lady’s numerous bundles. 

‘““Ts this seat taken, madam?” I ventured to 
ask.” : 

‘¢ Well, yes; don’t you see it's taken?” said 
she, rather sourly. Ps 

**T don’t see any other vacant seat in the 
car,” I added. 

‘“*T can’t move all them things,” 
the matron. 

‘*T will place them in the rack above your 
head,” I suggested. 

“<T've fixed ’em all once, and I don’t want to 
move ’em agin. You area young feller, and 
you can find a seat in some other car,” added 
the old lady, very decidedly. 

Some of the passengers laughed at the an- 
swers of the old lady. I did not care to get 
up a quarrel with her, and I decided to stand 
up, in deference to the old lady’s bundles, until 
the train stopped at the first station, when I 
could safely look for a seat in some other car. 
After this exhibition of rudeness, I did not 
think my seat at her side would be comfort- 
able; I was afraid her bristles would annoy 
me, and it was more comfortable to stand. 
The train moved off; but it had gone only.a 
very short distance before the conductor ap- 
peared, followed by a very dignified-looking 
gentleman, for whom he was evidently seek- 
ing a seat; and this assured me that the cars 
were all full forward. ; 

“« Here is just one seat,” said the gentleman- 
ly conductor. as he stopned beside the vacant 
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place, and began to pick up the old lady’s 
bundles. 

‘*Don’t you tech them things,” interposed 
their legal owner. 

‘This gentleman wants a seat,” added the 
polite official. 

* He can find one somewhere else. I don't 
want my bundles tipped round, as though they 
didn’t cost nothing.” 

‘* But we must have the seat, madam,” in- 
sisted the conductor. ‘I believe you pay for 
only one seat.” 

‘* Sakes alive! Can’t a body have a place to 
put her things?” 

**T will put them in the rack for you.” 

**T don’t want them put in the rack.” 

‘*Well, madam, you can put them where 
you please, but this gentleman must have the 
feat.” 

**T don't think much of them gentlemen 
that want to go a pestering a poor lone woman 
like me. You let them things alone, sir!” 
snapped the old lady. 

‘*T will wait a reasonable time for you to 
dispose of them; but if you don’t take care 
of them, I shall put them in the baggage- 
car.” 

**T should like to see you do it! Hain’t you 
got nothin’ better to do than tormenting an 
unprotected woman?” 

Finding that he had a hard subject to deal 
with, the gentlemanly conductor packed up 
the bundles, and tossed them into the rack, 
heedless of the protest of the indignant owner. 
I confess that I rather enjoyed the discomfiture 
of the old lady, who had compelled me to 
stand for the accommodation of her bundles. 
She was unreasonable, and utterly selfish, and 
I thought she deserved the defeat to which she 
was compelled to submit. 

‘* Here is a seat for you, Mr. Collingsby,” 
continued the conductor, with a great deal of 
deference in his tone and manner. 

Mr. Collingsby! I straightway forgot all 
about the old lady in the interest awakened by 
this name. The snaps, snarls, and growls 
with which the woman saluted her new seat- 
mate were lost upon me, whether they were or 
not upon the unfortunate subject of them. 
The name was not a very common one, and I 
jumped to the conclusion that the dignified 
gentleman was my uncle. 

‘Thank you,” replied the traveller, rather 
coldly, after the hard battle the official had 
fought for his sake. 

‘*There will be plenty of seats when we 
reach the next station,” added the conductor, 
as he passed me. 
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For my own part, I was glad I had no seat, 
for I could now choose my own position to 
study the features of Mr. Collingsby. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_¢-————— 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 
A FEEE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


I.— The Toad and the Lark. 


O* a retired farm, called the Forest Farm, 
there once lived a queen in disguise. 
Her velvet robes, her diamonds and precious 
stones, had all been laid aside, and, though 
once known as Queen Lucile, she was now 
known only by the simple name of Agnella, 
and there was nothing in her style of living 
that led any one to suspect that she was once 
aqueen. She lived the life of a plain country 
woman. She had no longer a retinue of ser- 
vants, for one servant was all she needed in 
her simple, retired life, and Passy seemed al- 
most as much of a companion as a servant, 
she was so full of sympathy for her mistress. 
Once a week this faithful servant harnessed 
the donkey, and carried milk, butter, eggs, and 
cheese to market, and returned with money 
enough to supply their wants. 

No life could have been more plain and un- 
pretending than the life of Agnella and her 
servant, and it was a life that had little change 
or variety in it. Days and weeks, and even 
months, passed away without any remarkable 
occurrence. 

But one night, when Passy was milking 
their snow-white cow, and Agnella preparing 
the evening meal, an enormous toad, who had 
made bold to come into the house, suddenly 
attracted the queen’s attention. She was tak- 
ing a pitcher of cream to the table, when she 
turned her head and saw this toad eagerly de- 
vouring some cherries that she had put in a 
large grape leaf. 

*¢ You villanous toad!” she exclaimed, set- 
ting down her pitcher and rushing at the ani- 
mal. ‘*How dare you come into my house, 
and go to eating up my cherries?” 

With this she caught up the leaf containing 
her cherries, and kicked the toad towards the 
door, ordering her to leave, and never show 
herself again. A roaring, terrible sound at 
once greeted her ears; it came from the throat 
of the enraged toad, who had raised herself 
upon her hind feet, and now stood with her 
eyes flashing wrath and revenge, and he’ 
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whole body trembling with the rage she could 
not half express. 

Agnella was speechless with surprise. She 
eyen drew back to avoid the venom of the en- 
raged monster. What to do she did not know, 
for she was not at all intimidated or in haste 
to leave. At last she thought of the broom, 
as the only weapon by which she could get 
rid of her; but just as she raised it to drive 
her out, she came towards her, shook her paw 
at her with an air of authority, and said, ina 
voice still trembling with anger, — 

“You dared to insult me for eating your 
cherries; you even dared to kick me; and 
now my vengeance shall follow you, wither- 
ing all that is most dear to you. You shall 
learn that you cannot insult the fairy Revenge 
with impunity. A son shall ere long be born 
to you — a son with a human form, but made 
frightful by being covered with long hair; in 
short, he shall have a bear’s skin, and be a 
terror to all who see him. He—” 

“Stop, my sister,” interrupted a sweet, flute- 
like voice, that seemed to come from the air. 

Agnella looked up, and saw a lark perched 
over the door. 

“ Stop,” continued the voice; ‘‘ the insults 
were not offered to you as a fairy, but asa 
repulsive toad. They were offered to your 
hideous, disgusting form; and the revenge 
you seek is too cruel. I cannot undo what 
you have done; but, as my power is superior 
to yours, I can set bounds to your rage. You 
were going to say that the boy should always 
remain a sorrow to his mother and a terror to 
all the neighborhood; but this shall not be. 
He shall one day be fair and comely in her 
sight. And you, poor mother,” added the 
lark, “‘ shall one day forget your sorrow, for 
a great change shall make your son all that 
your fondest ambition could ask.” 

Agnella poured out her tears, but they were 
tears that glistengd with smiles, for she 
thought not only of the curse pronounced 
upon her son, but of the time when the curse 
would be rolled away. 

‘* All that I have said will prove true,” con- 
tinued the lark; ‘‘ for I am the fairy Benev- 
olent, and my great work is to bring relief to 
those who need it, and heal broken hearts. 
I will not give you up to the wrath of my sis- 
ter Revenge. Name the child Orson; but he 
shall not always have that name. He shall 
one day be called Prince Marvellous.” 

The lark, who was no other than the good 
fairy Benevolent, spread her wings and flew 
away, while the fairy Revenge slowly retired, 
still boiling over with wrath, and dropping 
her dreadful venom all the way, and destroy- 
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ing every green thing. No plant, not evena 
spear of grass, ever grew again in the path 
she made, and it was named the path of the 
fairy Revenge. 

As soon as Agnella was left alone that night, 
she began to brood over what was to befall 
her, and when Passy came in she found her 
mistress sobbing violently. 

‘*Why, what can be the matter, my beauti- 
ful queen?’’ she said. ‘*‘ Who's been here to 
make trouble for you? I haven’t seen any one 
enter the house.” 

‘*No one has been here but those who go 
wherever they choose —a bad fairy in the 
form of a toad, and a good fairy in the form 
of a lark.” 

‘And what did they say to make you feel 
so badly? Surely good fairies are stronger 
than bad ones, and if there has been a good. 
fairy here, what cause have you for tears?” 

‘The bad fairy uttered a dreadful curse,” 
replied Agnella, ‘‘and the good fairy came 
too late to remove it entirely.” Then she 
told her servant Passy all that had happened, 
and Passy wept with her mistress. 

‘“*O, what a dreadful misfortune!” 
claimed. ‘*‘What a shame that the heir toa 
great kingdom should be a dear! What will 
King Ferocious, your husband, say if he ever 
hears of it?” 

‘* Ah, he will never hear of it, Passy, nor of 
me. You know that after our flight we were 
carried off in a whirlwind, and hurried so fast 
from cloud to cloud, for twelve hours, that he 
could not follow us, and we are now three 
thousand leagues from his kingdom. Besides. 
he hates me too much to wish to know any- 
thing of me: I would not let him kill his 
brother and sister. I gave them timely warn- 
ing, as you know; and when he learned the 
truth, he tried to kill me, that he might for- 
ever rid himself of me. No, no, he will not 
wish to find me out. He cares only to have 
me at an infinite distance from him and from 
his kingdom, and I have no fears that he wilk 
follow me.” 

Passy wept with Queen Lucile, — for that 
was Agnella’s true name, — and then pressed. 
her to come to the table and refresh herself 
with some tea. 

‘* Come, my dear queen,” she said; “‘ a faint 
stomach will give you a faint heart. Besides,. 
our tears will do no good. If we should cry. 
all night, the boy would still look like a bear: 
The curse must come, you say; but we will 
try to take it patiently, so that it will be the 
sooner rolled away.” 

‘* There is sense even in the head of a plain 
woman, like my Passy,” thought Agnella to 


she ex- 
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herself. ‘I will refresh myself with tea, and 
will try, as the weeks and months come and 


go, to submit to whatever comes. But O, the 
curse, the dreadful curse! When will it come? 


and when will it pass away?” 


I.— The Birth and Childhood of Orson. 


THREE months after the apparition of the 
toad, and the dreadful prediction of the 
fairy Revenge, who had taken a toad’s form, 
Orson was born—born so completely envel- 
oped in hair that no one could tell how he 
looked. His eyes were not visible, neither 
was his mouth, and he was a most frightful 
object to look upon. But Agnella watched 
over him, and tended him with motherly pity 
and care, and tried to comfort herself by 
‘thinking of the great change that would one 
day give him the name of Prince Marvellous. 

Passy comforted herself in the same way. 
‘** He will, some time or other, be Prince Mar- 
vellous,” she said to the queen one day; ‘‘ and 
I] mean to call him Prince Marvellous now.” 

**No, no,” replied Agnella; ‘‘ be very care- 
ful not to do that, for fairies like to be obeyed, 
and we have had no permission to give him 
his new name until he is changed. The fairy 
Benevolent, who appeared to me in the form 
of a lark, said, ‘Call the boy Orson;’ so Or- 
son let it be until that great change comes 
that will give us the right to call him Prince 
Marvellous.” 

‘Just as you please, my queen,” answered 
Passy. ‘I will take the best possible care of 
him until that day comes. Hideous as he is 
now, I will think of what he will yet be, and 
that will help me to be as kind to him as if he 
were like other children. There now, he’s 
asleep again, and he little dreams that he 
looks like a bear; but when he grows out of 
his cradle, and out of his babyhood, and is 
big enough to know how he looks, he’ll surely 
be a terror to himself, and the most unhappy 
of allchildren. We'll tell him, though, that he 
will, some time or other, lose his long, shagg 
hair, and become so fine looking as to earn 
the name of Prince Marvellous; and that will 
comfort him, as it now comforts us. But he 
will have to wait for that day to come, — wait 
long, it may be, — and may the good fairies 
give him patience. May they give us patience 
too, for it’s no easy task to wait for this bear- 
skin to be taken away. We may die before 
that time comes.” 

“TI hope not,” replied Agnella. ‘‘I hope 
we shall live to see that great change in 
him that will win for him the name of Prince 
Marvellous.” 


’ 


(TO BE OONTINUED.} 


_account. 
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THE AGITATOR. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. 
HorTENSIA BREEZE, the Agitator. 
IDA TRUE, the true Woman. 
Louise CureM, dashing female Physician. 
BripGeT O’FLANAGAN, of Irish persuasion. 
Mrs. PARTINGTON. 
DANIEL PRATT, the great American Traveller. 
IKE PARTINGTON. 
Mr. SwEINSTEIN, Dutch sceptic. 
Pat O’FLANAGAN, SJouse of Bridget. 
POLICEMAN. 


Scene. — Stage of a Public Hall. 


FTortensia Breeze. (Walking up and down 
the stage.) This is the great day of my life. 
To-morrow I shall wake up and find myself 
famous. Of course the Mystic Press will have 
a reporter here, and will publish a full account 
of the whole affair. Everybody will be sure to 
come out of curiosity. How shrewd it was in 
me not to state the object of the meeting when 
I sent out the invitations! O, there is sure to 
be a crowd. Here comes Ida True. She can 
help me, everybody thinks so much of her. 
But she shall not steal my laurels. 


Enter Ipa TRUE. 


I am so glad you came early, Ida; I know 
you will help me. 

Ida True. That depends. What, in the 
name of common sense, are you up to now? 
This city is in the greatest commotion on your 
I have been asked twenty times to- 
day what that Hortensia Breeze is going to do? 

Hortensia. 1s that so? 

Ida. They say you hav sent out all of three 
hundred invitations for people to meet you 
here this morning. I was afraid you had gone 
mad. 

Hortensia. Mad! I never was saze till now. 
Ida, J have found my mission ! 

Ida. O, Hortense, don’t say you are going 
to be a missionary to those dreadful heathen 
away off in Borrioboola Gha, or wherever they 
are. Don't, dear. They will be sure to serve 
you up in a fricassee 4 la cannibal the first 
thing. And so you have called this meeting 
to bid us farewell? 

Hortensia. Nonsense, Ida! The heathen I 
shall teach are nearer home than the Cannibal 
Islands. My mission is to.raise up the igno- 
rant and down-trodden of my sex out of the 
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mire and chains of tyranny and ignorance 
into the golden light of freedom and power. 

Jda. In other words, this meeting of yours 
is designed to inaugurate a movement to ame- 
liorate the condition of the working-women. 
I shall be too happy to aid such a work. I 
am a working-woman myself. 

Hortensia. How stupid you are! I begin 
tothink you belong to that benighted class 
that I intend to enlighten. 

Ida. I dare say I do. I am only too will- 
ing to be enlightened. Go on. 

Hortensia. Ida, have you ever heard of Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Hlowe, and Lucy Stone? 

Ida. O, yes; I have not only heard of them, 
but I have heard them too, very much to my 
satisfaction, gratification, and edification. 

Hortensta. Their mission is mine. To-day 


I join their ranks. Henceforth I take up their 
glorious work, — like Tennyson’s Princess, — 


“ To lift the woman’s fallen divinity 
Upon an even pedestal with man.” 


Ida. In other words, woman's rights. 

Hortensia. In other words, the divine rights 
of woman. 

Ida. So the cat is out of the bag, and this 
mysterious meeting of yours is to be a wo- 
man’s rights convention. 

Hortensia. Don’t speak quite so loud, dear; 
somebody may hear you. Yes, Ida, to-day I 
appear before the people of Chelsea to advo- 
cate the cause of femaie suffrage. And within 
five years I expect to be elected to the state 
legislature. 

Ida. Ah, Hortense, I fear you are governed 
by your inordinate ambition. 

Hortensia. And what would the world be 
without ambition? Men are ambitious, and 
haven’t women a right to be? Well, you must 
be ready to make a speech to-night. 


Ida. No, indeed; you presume too much on 


my friendship and good-nature. Who is this? 

Hortensta. Ah, here comes Mistress O’Flan- 
agan. She shall be the first fruit of my labors. 
Behold how soon I will make a convert of her. 
Good evening, Bridget; I am glad to see you 
at the meeting. 

Bridget. Good mornin’ till yees, miss. I 
coomed doon to ax if ye’ll be afther havin’ the 
washin’ done to-morry the marnin’, or wod 
yees put it arf for a poor woman wid a sick 
childer, which is mesilf, and Mikey doon wid 
the masles? 

Hortensia. O, put it off by all means; but 
Iwould like to have you stop to the meeting, 
Bridget; you may hear something that will 
do you good. 
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Bridget. Is it a Methody meeting, miss? 
Fa’th, and Father Dougherty wad no loike me 
to go to a Methody meetin’, miss. ’ 

Hortensia. O, no, this is not a Methodist 
meeting; we are trying to give you the suf- 
frage, Bridget. 

Bridget. An’ what is the suffritch, miss? 

Hortensia. The ballot. 

Bridget. An’ what is the ballit, miss? 

Hlortensia. (To pa.) What fearful igno- 
rance! — The ballot is the vote, Bridget; you 
shall go to town-meeting and vote, as your 
husband does. 

Bridget. Ah, go ’way wid yees, now. It’s 
not a dacint woman like mesilf wad go a 
votin’ round wid the fightin’ rabble, an’ coom 
home dhrunk as a baste. 

Hortensta. But you don’t understand; there 
will be no drunken and fighting rabble when © 
we go to vote. 

Bridget. Arrah, don’t ye belave it, miss. 

Hortensia. There will be no more drunken 
husbands then, for we shall vote down rum; 
and your husband will not come home drunk, 
and beat you with the shovel till you are so 
lame you cannot do my washing. 

Bridget. An’ show me the spalpeen as dares 
say Pat bate me wid the shoovil. 

Hortensia. O, everybody knows that. We 
intend to make laws that shall protect women 
against their brutal husbands. Stay to the 
meeting, and we will explain all about your 
rights. 

Bridget. Ah, bad loock till yees! It’s wim- 
min’s rights ye bees. I’ll not shtop wid yees 
at ahl at ahl. Whin me two fists can’t defind 
me rights, an’ Pat in the bargain, I’ll coom 
an’ thry yer suffritchy ballit, miss. 

[Exit, in disgust. 

Hortensia. Dear me! I thought the crea- 
ture would eat me! There cannot be such 
heathen in the Cannibal Islands! 

Ida. An unpropitious beginning of your 
labors. 

Hortensia. O, a bad beginning makes a 
good ending, you know. Here comes Dr. 
Curem. She’ll help me out. — Just the woman 
I wanted, doctor. 

Curem. (With a dashing air, switching a 
vriding-whtp.) I say, Breezy, what’s up now? 
Anything short of a trial for murder? : 

Hortensta. Wrong, for once. Female suf- 
Srage. 

Curem. Good! I’m with you, heart and hand. 

Hortensia. Get your speech ready, then. 

Curem. Here comes old Mother Partington. 
Let her make a speech. She will bring down 
the house. 
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Enter Mrs. PartTINGTON, with cap, spectacles, 
and kuitting-work. They all greet her. 

Hortensia. How good you are to come, Mrs. 
Partington ! 

Mrs. Partington. Yes, 1 thought I'd come 
seasonable, Tensy. Isaac wouldn’t give me no 
peace till I did. You see, he kinder thought 
it would be a tea-party; and he lots so much 
on tea-parties, especially plum-cake; and I 
thought I could help derange the tables. 

Hortensia. No; it’s not a tea-party. Mrs. 
Partington, I have called this meeting to con- 
sult upon the suffrage. I know you believe 
in it. . 

Mrs. P. Massy sakes, I guess I dew! Yes, 
indeed, this is the most sufferin’ age I ever 
did live in! Don’t I believe in it? Of course 
Idew! Hasn't Isaac e’enamost died with the 
e pluribus in his side, so he can’t skasely 
breathe? An’ all last week I had the analogy 
in my head most dreadful; and every day 
Isaac has the dretfullest pain in the abomi- 
nable region, so he screams, and screams, and 
screams! and nothin’ in the world will stop 
it but jest a piece of my best plum-cake, O, 
this is an age of sufferin’.. Where is that boy? 

Hortensia. But you don’t understand, Mrs. 
Partington; I mean — 

Mrs. P. O, here he comes. 


Isaac enters, sulky and indifferent ; a slouched 
hat, hair over his eyes, trousers too short 
and too small, a cap-string dangling from 
his pocket. 


Does your stomach ache now, Ikey? 
The. (Whittling.) None yer business. 


Mrs. P. (Aside.) ’Cause, if 
brought a piece in my pocket. 

Ike. It's jest beginning. O! Ow! 
it here quick! P’raps ’twill stop it. 

Mrs. P. (Gives him a piece of cake in an 
excited manner.) That boy’s the comfort of 
my persistence, Tensy. If he should be sick 
and die, ‘twould be the deathof me. (Putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Ike. O, now, you dry up! 

Mrs. P. You know it would, Isaac. 

Curem. Let me prescribe a little oil of birch 
for his complaint. 

Hortensta. As I was saying, Mrs. Parting- 
ton, we intend — 

Mrs. P. Ikey, what’s that in your pocket? 
(Pulls the string, and produces a dress-cap.) 
I declare to goodness, it’s my best cap! 

‘ke. O, hang that string! 

Mrs. P. Dear suz! and I couldn’t find it 
nowhere! What was yew going to dew with 
it, now, Ikey? 


it does, I 


Give 
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Ike. Catch pollywogs. Give it here, now! 

Mrs. P. (In an ecstasy of delight.) Dig 
you ever see such a ingenuous boy? He was 
a going to catch wollypogs; and only yester. 
day he made a bassoon outer my silk apron, 

Ike. Bassoon! UHow you do éalk! ’Twas 
a balloon. I guess you never went to school 
nowhere. Only ’twouldn’t go up, after all the 
fuss! 

Mrs. P. So ’twouldn’t; and it was a pity, 
after he had spoilt my best apron a painting 
it all over with varnish. I know that boy 
will be a great inventorer, one of these days, 

Hortensia. You see, Mrs. Partington, the 
object of this meeting is to secure our right to 
the ballot-box. 

(IKE improves the opportunity to pin the 
dresses of HORTENSIA and CuREM fogether.) 

Mrs. P. Why, yes; who'd a thought of it 
but you, Tensy? I alluz said you did beat all 
the gals I ever did see. If you wasn’t older 
than my Ikey, who knows? I should like a 
ballad-box for Ikey to keep his music in. 
He's a great musicianer, you know. 

Curem. O, she means we're all going to 
vote, Aunt Partington. You want to vote— 
don’t you, now? 

Ike. O, thunder! I should like to see her 
up to town-meeting, though! Crackey! 

Mrs. P. Dew tell, Tensy! You going ter 
vote? I want terknow! Wal, Tensy, I can't 
say as I wanter vote. You see, when poor 
dear Mr. Partington was alive, that’s dead 
and buried up in the seminary these ten year, 
he used ter vote for me; and now Ikey is most 
big enough to — ain't ye, dear? 

Ike. You bet! And when I vote, there'll 
be a law that women shan’t walk on the side- 
walk when boys want to play marbles, nor sit 
down in the horse-cars when boys are stand- 
ing up! No, sir-ee! 

Mrs. P. O, yes; Ikey can do my voting. 
But I should like to stay to yer meetin’, and I 
will take a seat in the ordinance, for the peo- 
ple are gatherin’. Come, Isaac. 

Curem. Poor old Partington! she’s too 
much taken up with Ike’s e pluribus and her 
analogy to care about voting. Dear me! 
what’s the matter? Why, we’re pinned to- 
gether! O, it’s that horrid little savage of ar 
Ike Partington! I thought I kept my eye on 
him. There’s no mischief that boy isn’t up 
to! I’d rather see the Old Nick coming, any- 
time! Do unfasten us, Ida. 

Ida. Poor Mrs. Partington! I shouldn't 
want to trust that young Hottentot to do my 
voting. I'll take a seat below, Hortensia. 

Hortensia. O, no; sit here, both of you. 
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It's time to begin. Get your speeches ready, 
girls; there’s quite a crowd. All the city fa- 
thers too. We shall sweep everything! (Ad- 
vances to the front of the stage.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am greatly grat- 
ified at your generous attendance here this 
morning, and I have no doubt you will be 
equally pleased to learn that I have called 
this meeting for the purpose of organizing a 
Female Suffrage Association. (AfpPlause.) 
And first, let me give you a few reasons why 
we should have the suffrage. We want the 
ballot, because we think we should have our 
share of the government pie. We don’t like 
to have the men sit in the corner and pull out 
all the plums and eat them. We want some 
of the plums too. We want to vote because 
the negroes do. Isn’t a woman as good as a 
nigger? and if not, why? (Vorce in audience, 
“Give it up.”) We want the ballot because 
men are tyrants, and oppress us with laws 
that please them and don’t please us. We 
want the ballot, because we think we are an 
intelligent order of beings, and entirely ca- 
pable of governing ourselves, and we don't 
care to have the men govern us any longer. 
The question then is, Shall we be taxed, or 
tried, or hanged by laws we have no voice in 
making? Shall we be the only subject class 
in this country? Shall we pay taxes on our 
property, and have no voice in saying how 
such moneys shall be expended? Shall moth- 
ers be denied the guardianship of their own 
children? Women, shall these things be, or 
shall we bravely claim the power to right our 
wrongs, and demand enfranchisement and cit- 
izenship? Let us, then, storm the state; let 
uscry, Havoc! Let there be no peace in all 
our land until we obtain the right to a voice 
in that government by which we are governed, 
and take our places in the legislative halls, in 
school committees, and municipal govern- 
ment, and no longer stand outside in the 
ranks of paupers, criminals, and idiots, look- 
ing into these places with longing eyes, as 
into a lost Eden. Let us, then, form our- 
selves into a phalanx of invincible and deter- 
mined women, to agitate, and petition, and 
protest, till we usher in the millennium. I 
will now introduce to you, as the next speaker, 
Dr. Curem. 

Sweinstein. I vish to asks von leetle question. 

Hortensia. As many as you please. 

Sweinstein. I likes to knows who vill takes 
care of de pabies ven de vimmin goesh to vote? 

Hortensia. The men, of course. It’s time 
they took their turn at it. 

Sweinstein. And vill de mens wash de tish- 
€s, and poil de cappage, and hoe de botatoes, 





and all de vimmins schmoke and trink lager? 
Dat ish vat I vish to knows. 

Hortensia. Dr. Curem will answer these 
questions. 

(CurREM comes forward, but DANIEL PRATT 
gets the start of her ; wears a very old-fash- 
toned tall hat, and harangues in a bombastic 
style.) 

Daniel Pratt. — 

I’m the Great American traveller; 
My name is Daniel Pratt; 

I’m always where the ladies are; 
You may bet your head on that. 


(Lays his hand on his heart, and bows to the 
ladies on the stage.) 

Hortensia. If you please, sir, Dr. Curem 
has the floor. None but ladies speak here 
to-day. 

Daniel Pratt. (Very impressively, taking 
no notice of the interruption.) — 


Though great affairs of church or state 
Claim popular attention, 

I always let them slide to attend 
A woman's rights convention. 

Voice. Dry up. 

So here I am, and tribute bring 
To woman as God made her; 

But do not deem I use this term, 
Like Fulton, to upbraid her. 


Curem. (Switching her riding-whip very 
near his face.) Mr. Pratt, I believe I have the 
honor to be the next speaker on the pro- 
gramme; and if you will suspend your vocal 
gymnastics till I make my speech, I will be 
greatly obliged to you. 

Daniel Pratt. — 

As mother, sister, daughter, wife, 
And neighbor, J love woman ; 


Voice. O, put him out. 


And I agree, with Dr. Todd, 
She’s something superhuman. 


(Here, tf desired, the school might sing, ‘So 
say we all of us,” Tune, America. I once saw 
him “‘ squelched” in that way.) 


Almost a heavenly angel, 
That’s somehow lost her wings; 
But to our hearts and hearthstones 
Great peace and comfort brings. 
Hortensia. Mr. Pratt, you are infringing 
upon our regulations; and we shall assert our 
rights by force, if necessary. 
Daniel Pratt. — 
Yes, I believe in woman’s rights, 
The same as Horace Greeley, — 
(IKE edges up pretty near the speaker, and 
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imitates his gestures. 
Horace.” ) 


Says here, ‘‘ Bully for 


That woman has the right ¢o work, 
We both admit quite freely ; 

The right to rock the cradle, 
And bake the pies and bread, 

And mop the floor, and she may sew 
When men have gone to bed; 

But you shouldn’t oughter vote; 
Don’t think of it, my dears; 

You’d be unlovely to the men, 
And might provoke their sneers. 


Curem. You are making yourself decidedly 
unlovely to us, and provoke me to call for a 
policeman. Please step this way, Mr. Police- 
man. 

Daniel Pratt. — 


O, lovely creature, canst thou be 
So cruel and so fair, 
(Ike fastens a very long kite-tail to the tail 
of DANIEL’s coat.) 
So heartless, as to spread for me 
This wily, wicked snare? 
Curem. It’s your own fault, Mr. Pratt. 
(POLICEMAN days his hand on the arm of 
PRATT.) 
Daniel Pratt. — 
Avaunt! thou minion of the law; 
Dare not the liberty of speech deny; 
Take off thy contumelious paw; 
The whole police of Chelsea I defy. 


Policeman. You'd better not now, if you 


know what’s good for you! The Chelsea po- 
lice are the strong arm of the law. Come 
along o’ me! Quick, too! What der yer 
mean, interfering with the women — hey? 
(Collars him.) 

Daniel Pratt. — 


They’re mean enough for anything; 
But their malice is in vain; 

And when I come back from the Island, 
They'll hear from me again. 

Curem. (Gesticulating with the whrp.) 
Friends, there goes a fair sample of our op- 
posers, and I propose this sentiment on the 
occasion: May all the enemies of female suf- 
frage fare likewise. (Great afplause.) All 
their arguments are mere twaddle. The other 
day I went up to look at that mighty and 
august body, who make our laws, in the State 
House. They were talking about the liquor 
question. It was the thirty-seventh day they 
had been discussing it, and not half through 
yet; and I thought what quick work women 
would have made of it. But you know they 
vote therhselves five dollars a day for this 





great national labor, and they mean to do the 
work thoroughly, of course, if it takes the 
whole year. There was a bill read to endow 
a female college, and another to elevate the 
standard of public schools; but they were laid 
on the table to discuss an excursion to the 
Hoosac Tunnel, and they didn’t come up 
again during the session, of course; but the 
august body did visit the Hoosac, and had a 
first-rate time too. Women, shall these things 
be? or shall we dethrone tyranny and corrup- 
tion in high places, and, by the invincible 
ballot, inaugurate a new system of govern- 
ment, that shall have at heart all the best and 
purest good of the whole people? And asin 
the Christian dispensation there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, and there is no longer in our 
land bond and free, so let us hasten the day 
when a perfect republic shall make no base 
distinction in her citizenship of male and fe. 
male. 
Enter Pat O’FLANAGAN. 

Pat. Look here, now, miss; I am insulted 
by yees! I demand satisfaction! An’ why 
did ye go to kick up a shindy, becase I hit 
Biddy a little tap wid the shoovil? Was it 
yer business, noo? 

Curem. We shall make it our business, one 
of these days. 

Pat. Indade, miss, I lave it to every dacint 
man among yees, if it is yer business. Hasn't 
a man the right to bate his own wife? Ax 
me that, noo. 

Sweinstein. Blease to answer dat, miss. 
Has not de man de right to peat his own vife? 
Choost ashk mine vrou, and she say, the more 
I peat her, de petter she vork. You ish all 
vrong, all vrong. De cood vimmins do not 
wants to vote. 

Ida. My friends, you know me well enough 
to believe that I have no ambition for public 
honors or notoriety, and that 1 stand here 
very unwillingly; and yet there is a phase of 
this subject which no one else has presented. 
I have no sympathy with the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights, who want the suffrage that they 
may force their way into the arena of polit- 
ical strife, and seize upon the public offices; 
and yet, if you have among you women who 
can serve you better than men on your school 
committees and in your courts, it were a pity 
that the community should not be allowed 
their services. My German friend, our Irish 
friends, and the distinguished traveller and 
poet, have presented to you, in their own 
way, the principal objections that men urge 
against the enfranchisement of women; and 
although Mr. Sweinstein has so emphatically 
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declared that no good women desire the bal- 
lot, I dare to say that I do desise it, and I ex- 
pect to have it too. Perhaps there is no ob- 
‘ection so frequently urged as the baby ques- 
tion: “ What will become of the babies when 
the women go to vote?” The question savors 
of the harem, as though it were unbecoming 
in a woman ever to cross the threshold of her 
dwelling; and the argument is equally potent 
against woman’s going to church. What will 
become of the babies while the women are at 
church? The next most glowing argument 
against the suffrage for women is urged by 
well-dressed men, with an exceedingly dis- 
gusted air, who say no respectable woman 
would go to such a disreputable place as the 
polls, to be hustled, and jostled, and crowded; 
and yet we never hear a word from these same 
men against their respectable wives and daugh- 
ters riding in a Lynn horse-car. Compare the 
six o’clock horse-car with the town-house at 
Vineland, where the women play at voting on 
town-meeting day, take their babies, as to a 
picnic, go with their husbands, and wreathe 
the ballot-box with flowers; the very presence 
of good women insuring order, quiet, and 
courtesy, as it does everywhere, where before 
all was turmoil and disorder. Our good friend 
Mrs. Partington, who is willing that some one 
else shall do her voting, represents the class 
of unthinking women and men, who forget 
that, through their negligence, our country 
may go wrong. When they say that men can 
vote for women, they forget that many women 
are widows; many, old maids, with no men to 
vote for them. They forget the thirty thou- 
sand working-women of. Massachusetts, with- 
out husbands or homes, of whose wants and 
necessities men know nothing and care less, 
who are controlled by laws that never take 
any heed of them. They forget that men need 
the better half of humanity in politics, as in 
everything. The ship of state careens heavily 
in the great sea of politics. The cargo is all 
on one side. Our legislation all turns to rail- 
roads. We are often asked, What do women 
know about finance and commerce? And I 
answer, They know enough to know that 
these are not the whole of a great republican 
government. And they know as much of 
these as men know of the needs of women 
and children. It is the sacred duty of women 
to exercise the right of suffrage. Their coun- 
try and their children need their ballot. Not 
until this end is secured will the great ship of 
state sail steadily and grandly into the port 
of peace and prosperity. Never till then will 
mothers have a legal right to their own off- 
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spring; never till then will old Harvard Col- 
lege unlock her hoarded treasures to woman; 
never till then will woman take her proper 
place as the companion, and not the servant, 
of man — equal part of the perfect whole. 
Nothing can prevent the advent of this great 
reform. Female suffrage is as inevitable as 
the steam engine, the telegraph, or the Chi- 
nese. I only ask that you receive it with 
thankfulness, as the great good of the present 
age, and prepare the way for its coming. 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper, aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 
And our earnest must not slacken into play: 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the 

way. (Immense applause.) 
Hortensia. We shall organize at another 

meeting held next week, and we invite a full 
attendance. 


Curem. If we cannot have this hall, the 


meeting will be held in the police court-room. 
Daniel Pratt and Ike Partington not admitted. 


THE PINKS AND BLUES. 
(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.] 


E give this week an illustration from the 

‘* Pinks and Blues,” just published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard. It is by Mrs. Rosa 
Abbott Parker, well known to the readers of 
this Magazine, and completes her series of 
six books, under the title of ‘‘Rosa Abbott 
Stories.” Our illustration represents the her- 
oine, ‘‘ Naughty Di,” taking advantage of 
her guardian’s sleep to jump from the car- 
riage and join a picnic party. 


—_—___——_ 


— PROFESSOR PUMPELLY, in his Notes 
of a Five Years’ Journey around the World, 
relates that when he had been engaged by 
the Japanese government as a geologist and 
mining engineer, for the purpose of explor- 
ing a part of the Japanese empire, and had 
arrived at Yokohama, the governor of Yesso 
called upon him. Among other questions, 
the governor asked him whether, on ap- 
proaching Niphon, he had been able to 
judge, by the color of the sea, or the taste 
of the water, or fish, or by any other means, 
of the wealth or poverty of Japan in metals. 
Before we laugh at the great expectations of 
this governor, it may be well to ask if we do 
not sometimes look for impossible things from 
our scientific men. me 
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587. P (row) (100=C) (ra) S (T in A) 
(tie on IS) T (he) (thief) of (time) — Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time. 
589. Cobi, Obi. 
591. Java, Ava. 
593. Linn, Inn. 

L 


588. Para- 
590. Oman, 
592. Staunton, Taun- 
594. Woman. 595.— 


guay, Uraguay. 
Man. 
ton. 


AI 
DAN 
DEED 
EAGLE 
ROTTEN 
596. Horse-shoe, horse-hoe. 597. (Gnu) (berg) 
o (high O) — Newburg, Ohio. 5098. 1. Red, 
2.Ten. 3. Fly. 4. (Anson) Burlingame—AtL- 
FRED TENNYSON. 599. (M alone) — Malone. 
600. Speak gently; it is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently; let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 
6o1. (Ham) (berg) — Hamburg. 602. Hide, 
idea, deer, earl. 








U peowis 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


604. A cardinal point; a musical term; a 
stalk; a receptacle for the dead. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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PuzzLe. 


605. A poem by Charles Sprague, one word 
in each couplet : — 

‘* Free as, when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden. raked. her hay.” 


“* See, down the mountain side, 
The silver vapors creep.” 


‘* Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert.” 


** But, O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is stil]! 
Lorain Linco.y, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


PYRAMID. 


607. Left — something written on; centre— 
a precious stone; right — depositories. 1. A 
consonant. 2. Enclosed ground. 3. A man's 
name. 4. Acity ofthe United States. 5. Com- 
bustibles. Horatio. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


TH 


FLoRAL CHARADE. 


609. The initials and finals of the following 
flowers, placed in the way directed, will give 
the answer : — 

Beware of my first, thou innocent fly, 

Or be imprisoned and dolefully die; 

There is one other thing I wish now to say— 

My second is good for an autumn display; 

My first, I am sure, is the same as my whole; 

And my second, between my first, makes up 

the role. 

My whole is the surname of two sisters, well 
known to the public through their pen. 

Moss Rose. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


610. CEIILOOPRTV. Form from this the 
name of a writer. PonTIAC. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Those who attempt to criticise the writings 
of others should themselves be able to spell 
correctly; do any of our friends take the hint? 
— Phenix and Architect, the ‘* Family Print- 
ers,” send a letter full of good things, some 
of which we shall use. — W. T. Dutcher had 
better show the boat plan and the directions 
to some good carpenter, who will give him all 
the additional information he desires. — Perry 
Griffin and his little letter are just as welcome 
as he could desire; and for a nine-year-old, 
his penmanship is very good. 

We are both pleased and amazed at Down- 
sey’s skill in covering his three pages; but it 
is so long since his handwriting has been 
seen in our sanctum, that we are thankful to 
get even these linked letters long drawn out. 
Many thanks for his good wishes. O. O. will 
appreciate them all on his return. — The pro- 
spectus of the Boys’ Advertiser looks well. — 
If “One who Knows” is correct in his state- 
ments, the Eureka Press is not the thing it 
claims to ke. If any othersperson knows of 
its good or bad qualities, let them be made 
public through our columns. 

We are grateful to Dexter for his exposure 
of stale puzzles. We must insist that our 
boys and girls send us nothing but original 
head work; honesty in this is just as impor- 
tantas in other things. — A young correspond- 
ent inquires how he can obtain strength; this 
isa question not always easily answered. A 
judicious amount of wholesome food, sleep, 
work, and recreation, in suitable proportions, 
will usually bring the desired result. — Roth- 
weiler’s head work is accepted. — The geo- 
graphical by Batterbones has had so many 
representations in different ways, that it has 
become familiar. This is the only objection 
to his well-drawn rebus. 

Smart Boy will be smarter yet in his next 
rebus; at least, we expect so. —Jim Crow & 
Co. are almost up to our mark, but not quite. 
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— The pretty rebus by L. C. G. is under con- 
sideration; it shows ingenuity ; and the maker 
can send us a better one, although this is 
quite good. — We are happy to shake Stran- 
ger’s hand, and his rebuses have pleased us; 
but we are a little in doubt in regard to 
them; time must determine.— There was a 
little mistake in the spelling of the cross-word 
enigma by Bert & I. — Chip is evidently of 
the “old block;” we like such. — Please 
draw your rebuses as plainly as possible; 
many that we receive are very dim. — En- 
gine is all right. — Pollywog is doing well, 
and, with perseverance, will accomplish great 
things. 

H. P. S., of Milwaukee, can obtain the in- 
formation he desires of any book-binder in 
his city. Prices vary in different places, and 
therefore we cannot answer his questions 
with sufficient accuracy for his purposes. — 
Bertie Skinner’s rebuses are “strung,” as de- 
sired. — Rusticus will some time in the future 
find a geographical in print. — Arrowhead 
has hit the mark this time; the lesson in ge- 
ography will be called for recitation before 
long, and the rebus is excellent. — Please not 
make light of sacred things in your head 
work, nor anywhere else. We have been com- 
pelled to reject some very ingenious rebuses 
because of this fault; not that our young 
friends intended anything wrong, but it is 
well to bear in mind that the contents of the 
Bible should never be made the subject of 
jesting. 

Blanche Vaughan, if she is ‘‘ younger,” can 
make a very pretty rebus, as we shall prob- 
ably prove to our readers. — That is a good 
rebus on the B. O. W. C., one of the best we 
have on hand. Willits author keep dn doing 
so ‘*tf.”. There, now, what does “tf” mean? 
Do any of our readers recall seeing these and 
other letters at the end of advertisements in 
the newspapers? and if so, what do they sig- 
nify ?— Humpty Dumpty sends some excellent 
head work in good variety. — Eric’s enigma 
is accepted. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Joseph Stripe, 
Keokuk, Io. — E. H. Wheeler, Box 3165, New 
York City (stamps). — I. Hirthe, Box 1157, 
Milwaukee, Mich. (stamps and curiosities). — 
E. Nigma, care of D. L. Ransom, 147 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. (dogs and doves). — 
Admiral Chow Chow, of Wilbraham, Mass., 
wishes to correspond with Phiz and Clarence 
Clayton.— U. P. Ward, Lock Box 10, Havana, 
Ill. (coins and minerals). — George W. Rich- 
ardson, No. 1 Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 
(drawing and painting). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XVI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: From Venice 
we went back to Milan, varying our pro- 
gramme a little, because we learned that the 
steamer left Lacco— at the southern end of 
the eastern arm of Lake Como — only once a 
week. From Milan we proceeded by rail to 
Camelata, from which omnibuses go to Como 
and to other points near the foot of the lake. 
We saw an American gentleman here, who de- 
clared that the hotels in Como were miserable, 
and we went with him to Villa d’ Esta, and staid 
over night at the Hotel de la Reine d’Angle- 
terre, so called after the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, who lived here. It was a capital 
hotel, and our window looked upon the lake, 
which was beautifully lighted up by the moon. 
The next morning at eight a couple of boat- 
men put us on board of a steamer bound to the 
other end of the lake. The lake is certainly 
beautiful, enclosed by mountains which rise 
abruptly from the shore, with villas and vil- 
lages on the slopes. There are houses in some 
places which seem to be accessible only to 
eagles and crows, and we wonder what feeds 
the people, unless they put what little land 
they have up edgewise, and plant both sides. 
We looked in vain for Claude Melnotte’s pal- 
ace, ‘lifting its marble walls to eternal sum- 
mer.” {t wasn’t there, nor any thing like it. 
The houses are generally built of cobble-stones 
or brick, and plastered over. The buildings 
are not elegant; and those in the vicinity of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are very 
much ‘more picturesque and beautiful. We 
confees that we were rather disappointed in 
Lake Como, more because the ‘‘ villas” are 
great, square, barn-like structures, with no 
towers, turrets, ells, or anything else to re- 
lieve them, than because the scenery is not 
fine. There are some splendid gardens be- 
- longing to the villas. 

On the shore was the public road, built at 
an enormous expense, for portions extended 
through tunnels in the rocks, and over bridges 
of splendid masonry. It ison a shelf dug from 
the mountain side, walled up above the water. 
We went up to Colico, where we dined, and 
where the steamer took on board a quantity 
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of peat, which is used for fuel in the furnaces, 
The same material is used on some of the 
railroads. We returned as far as Menaggio, 
whence we were sent over the mountain to 
Porlezza, in a one-horse carriage. At this 
point, after waiting an hour, the little steamer 
which plies on Lake Luzano made its appear. 
ance. We stepped on the pier to get a nearer 
view of the little tub as she approached, but q 
couple of V. Emmanuel’s officials, in neat uni- 
forms, and armed with short broadswords, 
politely requested us to retire until the “yg. 
pore” was ready for us; we suppose they were 
afraid we would pocket the “‘ vapore,” and walk 
off with it. In due time, however, and without 
any opposition on the part of the men with the 
broadswords, we went on board, and reached 
Luzano by eight o’clock. Like Como, this 
lake is surrounded by mountains; but they are 
green to their summits, and we thought its 
scenery was finer than that of either of its more 
pretentious neighbors. We went to a new ho- 
tel, kept in the building formerly occupied by 
the government of the Canton of Tessin, for 
in coming through the lake, we had entered 
Switzerland. It is called the Hotel Washing- 
ton — an excellent name and an excellent ho- 
tel. Luzano has been called Little Naples, 
because its circular shore and Monte San Sal- 
vadore resemble the surroundings of Naples. 
It is a beautiful watering-place. 

The next day the landlord sent us in a two- 
horse carriage to Luino, at diligence pace— 
which was very considerate of him. We rode 
through a beautiful and fertile country, though 
it hurt our feelimgs to see women carrying half 
a ton or less of hay on their backs. However, 
the men did the game, which was rather com- 
forting. At Luino we took the steamer on 
Lake Maggiore, to Magadino, thence by dili- 
gence to Belinza— the most uncomfortable two 
hours’ ride we ever had. There were six of us 
in the “interior;” and though we are not 
blessed with very long or very large legs, we 
had no room to bestow them. We didn’t know 
our own from our neighbors’ legs, and we 
were afraid we might go off with the wrong 
pair. However, we reached our destination 
in safety. OLIVER OPTIC. 


—_—_—_q—___— 


Otiver Optic’s new story, Desk and Debit, 
or, The Catastrophes of a Clerk, begins in this 
number; and we can say, what its author's 
modesty would prevent his saying if here, that 
it will be found one of the most interesting 
stories he has ever written. Now is a good 
time to subscribe. 
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THE CHINESE TREE GOD. 
From 
WHY AND HOw. 


Why the Chinese emigrate, and the means they adopt for the purpose of getting to America. 








